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THE CENSUS AGE QUESTION: A REPLY. 
Bv William B. Bailey and Julius H. Parmelee. 



Before 1900 not more than one question regarding age had 
ever been included in the population schedule of the various 
American censuses. The question had always related to age 
at last or nearest birthday. For the Twelfth Census, how- 
ever, an additional age question was inserted — "year and 
month of birth." As it was the aim of the Census Bureau 
to keep the number of queries on the population 
schedule for the Thirteenth Census as few as possible, 
it was inevitable that one of the two age questions util- 
ized in 1900 should go. To assist in reaching a decision 
as to which question could best be spared, a study 
was made by us of the contention that the addition of 
the date-of-birth inquiry in 1900 had been responsible 
both for the increased general accuracy of the age returns, 
and for the decreased concentration on multiples of five. 
This study seemed to show that the effect of the addition 
of the date-of-birth query had been somewhat overestimated, 
and it was decided, therefore, to retain only the inquiry 
regarding age at last birthday. 

The principal facts discovered by our study appeared in 
the June, 1910, number of these publications, and brought 
forth keen criticism from Prof. Allyn A. Young in the Decem- 
ber, 1910, issue. Such part of Professor Young's article as 
deals with the inferences or opinions expressed by us we prefer 
to leave untouched till the age returns of the Thirteenth 
Census become available. It will be possible within a few 
months to throw the light of considerable new material on 
the subject. We shall take up here only two of the 
specific criticisms made by Professor Young — criticisms 
that seem to us to be especially faulty or wide of 
the mark. Professor Young asserts that we failed to give 
sufficient weight to European experience, and that in our 
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discussion of the artificial shifting of ages to ages ending in 4 
and 9 the statistical evidence proved too much. 

Our first paper was prepared on the principle that the 
reliability of the replies to the double age question in 1900 
could be tested only by a study of the evidence directly 
afforded by the Twelfth Census population schedules. The 
conclusions set forth in the paper were based, not on European 
practice or on the recommendations of a statistical congress 
which may not have been familiar with American census 
problems, but on the returns actually received and handled 
by the American Census Bureau in 1900. 

On page 368 Professor Young questions our conclusion 
that the date-of-birth inquiry seems to have been credited 
with more than its real effect in the improvement of 
our age statistics. We are forced to an emphatic dis- 
senting opinion. A certain amount of decrease in con- 
centration on multiples of 5 has occurred regularly for 
several decades, and could be expected to occur between 
1890 and 1900, whatever the form of the age ques- 
tion. On the face of it, therefore, it would not seem 
that the decrease in concentration in 1900 of itself established 
the efficacy of the two-question policy, especially as the 
decrease in 1900 was less than the decrease in 1890. We 
pointed out, moreover, that part of the 1900 decrease was 
due to artificial adjustments in the age returns which we 
believed to be unjustified. Making allowance for this arti- 
ficial decrease, we find the decrease in concentration on mul- 
tiples of 5 in 1900 as compared with 1890 even less. Thus 
the process of lessening age concentration was considerably 
retarded in 1900, and no great virtue seems to be indicated 
for the additional age question in that year. 

Professor Young goes a step farther on page 368 and accuses 
us of having proved too much when we pointed out that the 
artificial shifting of ages brought about by editorial adjust- 
ments of the age returns on the census schedules was respon- 
sible for a decrease in concentration on multiples of 5 amount- 
ing to 2.9 per cent. In a footnote he estimates the increase 
that would have taken place in 1900 in the proportion of 
persons reported at ages ending in 9 had such increase been 
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in the same ratio to the decrease in relative number of ages 
ending in as was the 1890 increase in the proportion at ages 
ending in 9 to the 1890 decrease in the proportion at ages 
ending in 0. Unfortunately Professor Young's arithmetic 
deserted him in making up this estimate. Three of the four 
percentages in his footnote* are incorrect, and the increase 
estimated by him as 0.8 per cent, should actually have been 
stated as 9.4 per cent. The corrected footnote reads as fol- 
lows: 

"A decrease of 8.7 per cent, in the relative number of 
reported ages ending in in 1890 as compared with 1880 was 
accompanied by an increase in the relative number reported 
as ending with 9 of only 6.6 per cent. On this basis, the 
decrease of 12.4 per cent, in the number of reported ages epd- 
ing in in 1900 as compared with 1890 would have been 
accompanied by an increase of 9.4 per cent, in the relative 
number of reported ages ending with 9." 

This 9.4 per cent, plus the 2 or 3 per cent, estimated by 
Professor Youngf to represent the artificial shifting of ages 
from ages ending in to those ending in 9, fully accounts for 
the 12 per cent, of increase that actually took place in 1900 in 
the relative proportion of ages ending with 9. The number 
of ages ending in 9 was below normal both in 1900 and 1890. 
Their approach toward the normal number was no greater, 
relatively speaking, in 1900 than in 1890, allowance being 
made for the artificial shifting already mentioned. In this 
respect the addition of the date-of-birth question would not 
seem to have proved of great advantage. Our contention, 
therefore, instead of "losing what had been its statistical 
support," is on the contrary strengthened by applying Pro- 
fessor Young's own mathematical test. 

*It is but fair to Professor Young to state that when his attention was directed to the 
errors in this footnote he made the same changes as those given here. 

t His language is as follows: "I estimate that the artificial shifting described above (if 
it was as frequent as Professor Bailey and Mr. Parmelee estimate) was responsible for 
between 2 and 3 per cent, in this increase." 



